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Editorial 


Unrit the end of 1948 Mr. Nowell remains our President and his occupancy of the office has 
fulfilled all that we expected of him. It has been forceful and, we think, has left its mark upon 
us, his general statesmanship and complete sanity of otitlook being shown whenever he had 
occasion to direét meetings or to speak to them. He does not now go into retirement as our 
past four presidents have done by the fiat of superannuation schemes ; he has what President 
Cashmore called the glory of going on for a number of years yet. He will therefore continue 


to exercise profound influence on public and other librarianship with the wisdom and power ' 


with which, as President, he has won general thanks. 

Eleétions are chancy affairs. Men who in one year are at the top of the poll may find 
themselves at the bottom the next. The L.A. Council elections do not often produce surprises 
but that just declared actually shows that the Chairman of the Executive Committee has lost 
his seat. Sometimes these “‘ rubs of the green” are the result of the voters’ belief that the 
man destined to lose is quite safe and therefore they can plump for someone else. This may 
have happened here. It is only an interregnum we feel sure, as the work of Captain Wright 
for book-recovery, hospital libraries and of course for his great county organization in 
Middlesex, and, for the past year or two, as chairman of the Conference Sub-Committee and 
more immediately of the principal committee of librarianship, the L.A. Executive 
Committee, has been so good that for the Council not to have further service from him would 
be for it to sustain a real loss. 

The gradual extension of nationalization may have its local repercussions on public 
libraries. It reduces the number of direé&t local government departments and therefore the 
chances of chairmanship which council members may covet. It is therefore possible that the 
competition for seats on the library committee and for its offices may become keen. Many 
who have not been interested in libraries may now discover an interest, and greater 
prominence may be ours in the municipal programme. As is the case with all matters there 
are good and bad sides to such a condition but, if well managed, it may be turned considerably 
to the advantage of library efficiency. 

Our suggestion recently that the Entrance Examination, originally intended to discover 
if a Student was suitable for librarianship and not otherwise to be a qualifying examination, 
would gradually become a sort of intermediate, seems to be supported by the recent action 
of the Council in setting for Paper III, Reference Material, a definite selection of well-known 
works of reference, a knowledge of which the student is expected to possess. They are, of 
course, books that every reference librarian knows and, assuredly, an intelligent assistant who 
has worked for a year in a reference library, or with a reference collection of any merit, would 
at least know their titles. This new requirement, which makes this seétion of the examination 
more precise, will come into force in June, 1949. 

The revised examination syllabus, which may come into force in June, 1950, is announced 
tentatively in The Library Association Record and is the principal news for students, teachers 
and examiners this month. It is conservative, as is desirable, and introduces alternatives which 
improve the result for librarians generally but especially for special librarians. English 
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literature, it is apparently believed, is dealt with sufficiently in school examinations ; there 
is very little of it left; and it may be that the exclusion of it until the Final where it is an 
alternative is too great a 5 Fo to the needs of special libraries. Admittedly there is in the 
Registration a Group D—Literature of a special subject, which will do something. An 
Essay displaces the scant treatment of the subject in the Entrance. It must be confessed that 
Literature, as a librarian needs it, cannot be taught in a library school ; that may have affected 
the new scheme. 

\ new, and we think necessary, practical paper, on both cataloguing and classification, 
has been introduced in Registration. In the Final a good balance between the claims of all 
types of library has been reached, which should remove the natural, but exaggerated, demands 
of ** Information officers ” for an easy way to library technique, which have been based on 
the untenable argument that the L.A. examinations do not meet their needs. 

* * * 

The present position is an anomaly, as is well known. So great is the shortage of trained 
workers at the moment that local authorities are responsible for paying of technical grade 
salaries to those who are not yet chartered; indeed, in more than one advertisement, we 
have noticed recognition for ‘‘ some part ” of the Entrance Examination. This condition is 
temporary. The junior profession is being recruited at nearly one thousand yearly and 
although there will be the natural withdrawal into marriage of many of the girls, even if the 
recruitings will catch and pass the demand in a few years. The difficulty is to tide over the 
interregnum in which they will qualify. 

The various “ special ” reports published from time to time in the L.A. Record will in 
time formalize most of our terms and processes. If well done, and many of them are 
extremely well done, they will save much time and prevent misunderstandings. The latest, in 
the November issue, is on county terms and definitions ;. so far it is the most formidable yet 
published. We cannot help feeling that it has provided too much nomenclature which will 
defeat its purpose. Region, area, and distri¢t for varying parts of a county, for example ; and 
exhibition van, mobile branch, travelling library, delivery van for degrees of a similar thing 
are examples of possible complexity, and perplexity. 

* * * * * * 

We have not yet made reference to the bestowal of the Honorary Fellowship of the 
Library Association on the modern maker of the Leeds Public Libraries, Richard ]. Gordon. 
No more popular award of the honour has been made. Master of our craft and a leader of 
men, his power to inspire has been felt not only in the four libraries he has served but through 
the many assistants of his who now occupy chief posts his influence continues to be felt. It 
will long be supported, we hope, by his own active personal presence in the profession. 

At all times and in all shapes the Editor welcomes news of activities in libraries or in 
associations of librarians. We receive many such, but we would plead with our contributors 
not to send us carbon copies of statements which go at the same time to other library journals. 
Every alert librarian reads, or at any rate consults all library periodicals, and obviously does 
not want to encounter the same news in the same words in several, or all, of them. There is 
so much to be said and written about our progressive work and space is valuable. At the 
same time the Editor wants this news and knows that it can be best prepared at its source. 
Can we ask for our readers’ co-operation ? 

HaGuey Hat, the residence of Viscount Cobham at Stourbridge, was the scene of an excursion 
on Oétober 20th in which the members of the Birmingham Branch and the A.A.L. Seétion 
participated. The Hall has a notable collection of art works and literary treasures, the 
examination of which made a notable afternoon. Afterwards the Mayor of Stourbridge invited 
the guests to tea and the evening concluded with a paper by the author of Ro/y and Stone, 
Miss A. M. Harrison, on ‘‘ Children and Reading.” 

We wish our readers the happiness of the season, and increased joy and success in our 
pleasant profession, and in their personal affairs, for 1948. 
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The Reid Music Library, University of Edinburgh : 


Its Origin and Friends 
By Jean M. M.A., F.L.A. 
(Reid Music Librarian) 


Unrit well within recent times music libraries have been, even more than other libraries, 
subject to the caprice of Fate. Rarely have they been conceived with foresight, more rarely 
still nurtured with care. Even yet, many public libraries of good size omit the provision of 
music, or music literature, save for a dictionary here, or a history there ; although, of course, 
we all know and bear in mind that there are bright stars in the firmament besides the mighty 
planet of the Henry Watson. Certain University Libraries in England also have place and 
honour for music, but in Scotland she has been scarcely so well treated. In the Reid Music 
Library of Edinburgh University, however, we find a collection surprisingly comprehensive, 
the product, obviously, of minds which were aiming at a library of the highest standard, 
although adequate funds, and the modern technique which assists upbuilding, were alike 
lacking. This library is fortunate in the possession of many a rare treasure ; and though there 
are also some gaps, due among other reasons, to the want of a consistent scheme throughout 
the years, one may well be surprised at what there is, rather than disappointed at what is not. 

The story of the founding of the Reid Chair of Music must surely be unique in academic 
archives. 

General John Reid was born a Robertson of Straloch. For some three hundred years, 
however, his forebears had received as a folk heritage the by-title of ‘‘ Barons Rua or Roy’ 
for the twofold reason (1) that they held a barony by royal grant, and (2) that the first holder 
had happened, like many another fiery Scot, to be red of hair. Apparently John Robertson 
was proud of the traditional title, for he re-named himself ‘‘ Reid ” (red) while his father 
‘ Baron Rua ” was Still alive, and he himself was still a young man. 

In the famous Will which established the Chair, he refers to ‘‘ the pleasantest part of my 
youth ” as having been passed in “ the College and University of Edinburgh.” Evidently 
the old soldier’s memory looked back wistfully to those early days, over the stir and achieve- 
ment of the military career which followed. At the age of twenty-four, in 1745, he had entered 
the Earl of Loudoun’s regiment, assisting at the subduing of the Jacobite Rebellion and 
“ seeing service” after that in Flanders, Martinique, Havana, and North America. During 
the years 1751-1770 we find him in another regiment, the famous 42nd Highlanders (of the 
song ‘‘ Wha saw the Forty-Second ?”’) with which he served also in America; and in 1777, 
he was given his Colonelcy. As by this time he was fifty-six, it was by no means premature, and 
it may be presumed that the new Colonel received recognition of faithful service rather than 
of military brilliance. But now he advanced a little more rapidly with, also, another change 
of regiment, to the 88th Foot—becoming at last, in 1798, a Genetal. He lived nine more years 
to enjoy his honours and his riches ;_ the latter, it would appear, derived mainly from estates 
in America which he had bought at some time or times during his long career. 

All his life General Reid had loved music, not only as an appreciative listener, but as a 
maker of it, for he played the flute—a very popular instrument in his day and environment— 
and composed for it, for the violin, and for either with the harpsichord, various marches, 
minuets, and sonatas, besides other compositions for military band. One would like to know 
where he had had his instruction in composition—previously to his army career, or privately 
when on furlough ? Perhaps both. His works are far from remarkable, but soundly enough 
constructed and very pleasing to the ear. Those written for his own instrument, the flute, 
lie well to the hand, displaying its powers and special qualities, without being particularly 
difficult. His setting of ‘‘ The Garb of Old Gaul ” has passed into Scottish folk-song and is 
found in most collections, but few singers, I fancy, could name its composer off-hand. 
Perhaps, in this case, anonymity confers the greater compliment. To know that he had added 
one flower to the garland of his country’s song would probably have gratified the music-loving 
old soldier at least as much as his General’s title. 

According to Mrs. Cockburn of “‘ Flowers of the Forest” fame, his flute playing was 
“Amazing, the powers of it.” She rhapsodises at considerable length in a letter to a friend, 
and even deducting much one cannot but believe that he played exceptionally well. Her 
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description of him is interesting —‘‘a gentle, melancholy, tall, well-bred, lean man.” One 
would, perhaps, venture to question the ‘ melancholy ” for the portrait which smiles so 
genially down at Os from the walls of the Music Classroom looks very cheerful. He appears 
to have been a poet as well, for we are told in Stewart’s Sketches of the Highlanders, that his 
men “ were much attached to him for his poetry, his music, and his bravery as a soldier.” 

His two lifelong affections, for music, and for his Alma Mater, were consummated only 
at the end of his life, when in his Will he combined them in an excellent plan that was also 
to serve as his own memorial. 

In the late thirties he had married and his fortune would fall naturally to his only child, 
a daughter, Susanna. But she, apparently as strong-willed as her sire, had made a marriage 
of which he heartily disapproved—it seems, at this distance, from mere prejudice. Susanna 
chose to wed her cousin, Stark Robertson, an apothecary, and the General despised all persons 
and things medical. (It must be remembered, in fairness to the General, what eighteenth 
century medicine was.) So, one being as obstinate as the other, he was resolved that though 
his daughter herself might inherit his wealth, her husband should not; and in the event of 
her death without issue, it should come to his loved University, to found a Chair for 
instruction in Music. 

So it transpired. In 1807 the good General died at the ripe age of eighty-six—it may be 
that his own good health and longevity had much to do with his scorn for the clysters, blisters 
and concoétions of his day. His wealth, then estimated at {952,000 was left primarily to his 
daughter, tied up well and truly that the “ vile apothecary ” (si¢ General Reid) might not 
profit thereby—-but it may safely be surmised that Mrs. Robertson, if a loving wife, would 
not allow mere legal parchments to stand in her way. For many a year the lady enjoyed her 
life and her money, almost equalling her father in length of days, though without issue. But 
in 1838 she died, tn Paris, aged seventy-nine. Already the Senatus of Edinburgh University 
had been allowed by General Reid’s Trustees to borrow some thousands of pounds on the 
security of the Bequest ; and in 1839 they (the Trustees) paid over the residuary estate, now 
amounting to {73,000—-Susanna had not merely enjoyed her fortune, but increased it. Or— 
could it be the “ vile apothecary ? ” 

The Chair of Music was at once founded, the first occupant being Professor John 
Thomson, chosen by the Trustees. And, as shall be seen presently, when the classroom 
appointed at this time for use as the Music Classroom proved highly unsuitable, steps were 
taken to provide a separate building for Music. The erection of this was begun in 1858 and 
today the Classroom and the Library lie side by side within it. 

Unfortunately, General Reid’s Will, clear as regards the founding of the Chair and the 
holding of an annual Concert in his memory (with performance thereat of certain of his own 
compositions) was ambiguous in other ways. The clause which permitted the bequest to be 
used, after these primary objects had been achieved, *‘ for the general interest arid advantage 
of the University” might quite legitimately be widely interpreted, but the ultimate effect 
proved to be that the Chair was neglected, which could not possibly have been the testator’s 
intention. The academic mind of last century did not, usually, regard music as a study to 
be taken as seriously as mathematics or Latin, and the natural inclination of the Senatus was to 
‘the general interest and advantage of the University” and of its own great Library. General 
Reid had left ‘all my music books, particularly those of my own composition” to the 
Professor of Music, but had not realised the need for a special Music Library. For this he can 
hardly be blamed, as very few, either in his time or our own, would have had such vision. 
The first occupants of the Chair, John Thomson aforesaid, Sir Henry Bishop, and Hugo 
Pierson, followed Reid’s example in giving or bequeathing copies of their own compositions, 
MS. or printed, but the two last-named seem to have cared very little even for the Chair, and 
it followed that their interest in the formation of a Library was non-existent. At last, however, 
in 1845, one John Donaldson, an Edinburgh musician and also a fully-qualified advocate, 
was appointed to the Chair of Music; and he quickly proceeded to press its claims, with 
Stricter regard to its founder’s intentions. It is Professor John Donaldson who is the real 
founder of the Reid Music Library ; for after five years of struggle, waged, perhaps, more 
bitterly than need have been, he won his case in the Court of Session, and together with 
improvements in provision for the Chair and the Annual Concert, he also secured a small 
income for “* expenses and apparatus,” Part of the “ apparatus ” took the form of a colleétion 
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of musical instruments to serve as examples in teaching; but the provision of books was 
included. Now, also, was the promise secured of a special building for Music’s requirements ; 
and with its completion the tiny nucleus collection of books got a roof of its own. 


The part of the building which was originally the ‘‘ Library” is very small, only some 12 
by 18 feet, with high bookcases lining the walls, but of recent years the growing collection 
has spread to line also the ‘‘ Museum,” a long large room where the instruments are housed ; 
to which, more lately still, two double centre bookcases have been added—needs must, 
although they detraét from the fine appearance of the high-ceilinged hall. Extensions for the 
Library, however, are promised and planned ; but for war and scarcity reasons, they might 
have been obtained by now. Let us hope they may not tarry long, for, as is usual in any living 
library the collection is growing much faster than it can be accommodated. There are already 
rival claims, equally strong, for the centre bookcases, though the second of these arrived only 
a month or two ago. A few years back, the number of items in the collection was estimated 
as 6,o00—as choice a 6,000 as may be imagined, for the scores were nearly all first or early or 
definitive editions, the books mostly valuable, even rare, works. To these have since been 
added, besides the usual annual accessions by purchase (from an income for long absurdly 
limited, but within the last few years considerably augmented through the generosity of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust), several splendid bequests so that purchases and gifts 
together may be taken as easily another 6,000, which in quality maintain the high standard of 
the nucleus. For the later occupants of the Chair, in their helpfulness and zeal for the Library 
have more than counterbalanced the indifference of certain of their predecessors. John 
Donaldson himself, Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor Frederick Niecks, and the late Sir Donald 
Tovey all added most generously to it with books and scores. Not only they, but certain 
friends and relatives of theirs have also contributed with keen interest, and knowledge of 
what was best. From Dr. Sophie Weisse, Sir Donald’s early teacher and lifelong friend, came 
the Weisse bequest, a most useful collection of piano, violin and chamber music, daily used 
by the students. And the Niecks bequest (books and scores, various) is given through the 
gracious hands of the late Mrs. Niecks and her surviving sister, Mrs. Laurie. Sir Donald 
Tovey’s private music collection, presented to the Library through the generosity of his 
adopted son Captain John Tovey, must be one of the most magnificent music gifts presented 
to any library, and not one but several articles could be written on it alone. The Reid Library 
has been greatly blessed in its friends and it may be that its very poverty led them to enrich 
it the more. In the present Dean of the Faculty of Music, Professor S. T. M. Newman, it has 
again good reason for congratulation. His enthusiasm for the Library, the practical way in 
which he has set about having its income and its organisation improved, the excellent policy 
he pursues with regard to its accessions, the example he sets his students in using its resources 
to the full, the kind helpfulness with which he supports the Librarian in her work, all combine 
to make one feel that when the Dean determined on music as his career, librarianship lost 
a first-rate “‘ accession.” The latest instance of his keenness is his acquisition for the Library 
of a large colleétion, made by the late Dr. Paul Weiss, of books, pamphlets, articles, etc., on 
Beethoven, which should prove a valuable tool for students of that master. 

So much for the “ Reid’s ” origins. At another time attempt may be made to give a 
rough idea of its most interesting items of stock, and to treat of some of the problems which 
arise in its administration. 


Notes 


Another joint meeting was that of the two parts of the North-eastern group which was 
to Stockton on Oober 28th. The works library of Ashmore, Benson, Pease and Co. was 
the obje&t of the afternoon visit. The Mayor invited the company to tea. Mr. E. F. Ferry, 
Gateshead, was chairman for the evening address, in which Dr. J. H. Kinnis, of the Stockton 
Grammar School, described the attempts of the Allies to revive German education in the 
dificult conditions governing food, housing and book provision. The address which 
captivated the assembly was the outcome of his visit with eleven other educationists to 
Germany at the invitation of the Foreign Office. 
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The Clock 


A Christmas Dibersion 


* It rang an alarm in the dead of the night— 
\n alarm that for years had been dumb : 
And we knew that his spirit was pluming for 
flight— 
That his hour of departure had come. 


But it stopp’d, short, never to go again 
When the old man died.” 


ist STANCE 

“| see they are advertising for a Sub- 
Librarian and a Senior Woman Assistant at 
Perth University Library. Shall you try for the 
Sub-Librarianship ? ” 
“* Not on your life! Rum business, that, and 
I like myself far too much to want to follow 
in the footsteps of the late Sub!” 

“Rum? How do you mean? Hasn't he 
moved on to some other place ? ” 

“ He’s moved on to some other place all 
right ! But not the sort of place / want to go to 
—the asylum as a matter of fact.” 

‘My goodness! How on earth did that 
happen 


2ND STANCE 


“Well, we're for it all right if the boss 
happens to come along now ! ” 

** He won't come here at this time of night, 
my dear. I know he sometimes comes in late 
in the evening but not at nearly midnight on 
Christmas Eve!” 

“| suppose not, Jim. Hope not, anyway, 
or we're sunk. Bit gooey in here in the dark, 
isn’t it?” 

‘* Getting nerves, Katheren ? The Library’s 
bound to look a bit different—or it would do 
if you could see it—in the dark. But you 
wanted to come, you know. I'll hold your 
hand if you like!” 

‘No thanks, my dear. I’m not feeling “has 
gooey. But do you honestly think there’s any- 
thing in that old story of the library ghost ? ” 

‘* My dear Katheren! What do you take me 
for ? The reason | have come here at this un- 
earthly hour is because you were so keen to 
come, and more particularly, | confess, be- 
cause | don’t exactly hate being with you! 
\s for expecting to meet the ghost of the no 
doubt worthy Professor Hallit who somehow 
met with an unfortunate end in this part of the 
Library, well nobody will be more surprised 
than I shall be if he turns up.” 


“ But all the histories and guide books say 
he haunts the Library and Mrs. What’s-her- 
name, you know, that woman novelist, says 
she actually saw the ghost.” 

‘| know. Probably she drinks. Ghosts my 
foot!” 

Well, if he’s going’ to show up he ought to 
be here soon, Jim. What time is it now ?” 

“So far as | can make out from this sup- 
posedly luminous dial my watch says it is five 
to twelve.” 

“ Then we've just got five minutes. Time 
for you to tell me anything you know about 
Protessor Hallit’s ghost that isn’t in the guides. 
I say, it is dark, isn’t it ?” 

“Dark ? Of course it’s dark. With all the 
lights out and no moon what do you expec 
it to be ? But don’t tell me you're afraid of the 
dark at your age ?” 

‘** Of course I’m not, but you can hold my 
hand now if you like: it might seem a bit 
less weird up here if you did. Thanks. That is 
nicer. Now tell me about the ghost, if you 
know anything | haven’t read.” 

‘| don’t know what you have read. But 
the story is simply that Hallit, who was a really 
great astronomer, was experimenting up here 
on Christmas Eve in 1748 and somehow shut 
himself inside his grandfather clock. You 
know, of course, that it is a special clock that 
was made to his own order, what is called an 
astronomical timepiece. He is supposed to 
have been experimenting on the theory that 
there is really no such thing as,time. If so, 
he must have been a sort of forerunner of 
J. W. Dunne and his theories of time. Anyway, 
it was a couple of days before'he was found, 
and then only because the clock had stopped. 
| say, that reminds me—I hadn’t thought of it 
before—the song—you know it: 

‘And the clock stopped, never to go again 

When the old man died.” 
And it never has gone again, Katheren . . . 
Well, I’m damned ! ” 

As James Fringham, Sub-Librarian of Perth 
University spoke, the old clock, only a yard 
or so from where he stood, began to chime the 
hour of midnight. For a matter of seconds he 
Stood Staring into the blackness in front of him 
in amazement. And then he realized that his 
companion, Katheren Gendars, the most 
attractive woman-assistant on the Staff, had 
not answered him. More, that she had released 
his hand. 

‘Katheren!” To his surprise Jim found 
himself merely whispering her name. He had 
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not intended to be so stupid. And this ridi- 
culous wave of heat that was spreading over 
him... 

‘ Katheren !”’ He was glad to find that his 
voice came more loudly that time—until he 
realized that she must have heard him the 
first time and that she hadn’t answered. Hang 
it, he was as cold as ice now. This wouldn’t 
do at all: a fine fool he was going to look 
when she told the others how he, the un- 
believing, hard-hitting, staff-driving Sub had 


* lost his nerve at once when she played her little 


prank on him. He would show her that two 
could play that game ! 

Katheren! not Jim Fringham. I’m 
the ghost of Professor Hallit . . . and I’ve 
come for you!” 

He hoped he was making it sound right, 
but felt none too sure that there wasn’t a silly 
quaver in his voice. 

There was no answer. 

(nd then the clock began to Strike again, 
one, two three . . . twelve. He counted the 
Strokes dazedly. Blast, he thought, this is 
getting too much. The damn thing has just 
Struck twelve, and it can’t go on Striking it 
again and again unless there is someone in the 
clockease playing tricks. Ah! That’s it, he 
thought. She’s got inside and is somehow 
manipulating the thing. Right. We'll soon 
settle that. Now let’s see, whereabouts is that 
wretched clock ?—a bit to the right, I think, 
and only a few feet away. Ah, yes, here it is. 

For a moment Fringham hesitated, one hand 
touching the door of the clock. Should he 
Strike a match? Pity he hadn’t brought a 
torch. Of course he could go back to the en- 
trance and switch on all the lights. But some- 
how ¢hat idea didn’t appeal to him in the least— 
he persuaded himself that it was solely because 
the lights might attract someone’s attention 
outside and that he didn’t really funk the idea 
of feeling his way back the whole length of 
that long room—the Long Gallery they called 
it, and tonight he felt the name was more than 
justified ! 

Taking a pull at himself the Sub-Librarian 
determined to try again to put a good face on 
things. Bending forward towards the clock 
until his face almost touched the door, he 
whispered: ‘* Now Katheren, my sweet one, 
I'm going to open the door and then, yes then, 
you're going to pay for this little game, my 
dear—of yes, you are, you'll see! You can’t 
try to put the wind up Jim Fringham and get 
away with it, not on your sweet life. And here 
| come, Katheren ! ” 


Taking as firm a grip of the knob of the 
door as he found himself able to do, Fringham 
turned it and pulled it open. 

The clock began to strike again .. . one, two 
Jim Started back. Then, 

‘* Damn and blast the bloody clock!” he 
shouted in a senseless fury beyond his control. 

‘Come out of the thing you silly idiot, I’m 
just about fed up with this nonsense ! ” 

In nervous anger he pushed his hand inside 
the clock and pulled... . 

Something, something clad in what felt 
like soft smooth cotton wool came away in his 
hand... this wasn’t Katheren! What the hell 
was it? With hands that were very unsteady, 
as unsteady as his head began to feel, Fringham 
sought, found and struck a match. 

For an instant only, before he dropped it, 
the flare lit up the clock—and its inside. A 
figure crouched there, staring from empty 
sockets at Jim Fringham. A piece of its arm 
that had been torn away lay at Fringham’s feet. 

Gibbering, his longish black hair creeping 
up on his head (the match dropped from his 
hand on to the thing that he had torn from 
inside the clock)—the Sub-Librarian tried to 
run, but his feet refused to move. As the 
match flared to a last flicker he saw an arm— 
or something that might have been an arm— 
moving slowly outwards towards him. . . 

Somehow, then, his faculties returned for a 
spell. Blindly and only half consciously, he 
tried to run—to the door of the room—any- 
where away from the clock. : 

And as he ran he shouted, at the top of his 
voice now, in a high squeaky shrill, though he 
did not know he was shouting, 

“Katheren! Katheren! Where are you, 
Katheren ?” 

But the only answer came from the clock 
as it Struck twelve times... 


3RD STANCE 

“Yes, my lad, it was a very rum business 
indeed and you can see why they wouldn’t 
get me to go in for that job. Not for any 
amount of money.” 

“And you say Fringham is in an asylum ? 

“Yes, that’s his happy home at present. 
They found him—at least the janitor did—on 
Boxing Day, lying in front of the clock. Gosh, 
it gives me the creeps even now to think about 
it. His hair was pure white—and it used to be 
as black as coal, you know. And his right 
hand was clutching a dusty decaying mess of 
some sort of smooth grey cloth, with some- 
thing else mixed with it—no one knew exactly 
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what it was until the Anatomy Prof. said it was 
bone-dust.” 

‘Good garden stuff! But the thing’s in- 
credible ! ” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. Quite incredible, I’m 
sure. And so was what happened to the 


Ww ell, go on, what did happen to her ?— 
You know I believe you’re just pulling my 
leg! But let’s have it anyway.” 

“The girl? My dear chap, Katheren 


Gendars was inside the clock. They said, of 


course, that she must have climbed in, pre- 
sumably in some game of hide-and-seek or 
something with Fringham. And they sup- 
posed that she couldn’t get out again, or else 
that he would not let her out. At any rate, 
the door of the clock was jammed and had to 
be forced open with a chisel. But they couldn’t 
make out where the dirty dusty mess that was 
all over her had come from—at least not until 
the Anatomy Professor looked at it and said 
certain things That convinced them that 
they had better say nothing about it, let sleep- 
ing dogs lie and stopped clocks remain un- 
wound . . . I heard it all in confidence from the 
Anatomy bloke, who happens to be my cousin. 
Oh, no, I’m not putting in for a job there! 
No thank you!” 

‘Can’t say I blame you. Though of course 
I still think the whole thing is absurd. It 
couldn’t happen really and I’m Still half in- 
clined to believe you’ve been pitching a yarn. 
After all, it és Christmas Eve—and by jingo 
it’s getting on for midnight! We'd better 
put these books away and anaae bed for the night, 


Letters on Ow Affsics 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 


hadn’t we? My folk will wonder where the 
dickens | am.” 

“O.K. And thanks very much for staying 
to help me. I never can get these confounded 
accounts to balance and you’ve helped me 
quite a lot: jolly good of you.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right. You’ve often given me 
a hand, and I hadn’t anything special on.” 

“ Well, ta very much, anyway. And by the 
way, | wasn’t pulling your leg you know. It 
all happened. And that’s why little me prefers 
to Stay in ghost-haunted St Andrews where 
ghosts never show themselves, rather than shift 
to a less ghostly place where they do walk ... 
Hello, there’s midnight striking : time we got 
away, as you said . No, I’m not moving 
from here, I'll take jolly good care old Hallit 
doesn’t get me . . . Hope you have a good 
Christmas, old man... 

I say, | hope you havea... 
on earth are you, Wildon ? 

Wildon, I say, where are you ?... 

WILDON !!” 

But he was alone in the room. . Unless one 
counted the grey, shrunken figure, clad i 
eighteenth century clothes, standing between 
him and the door. 

There appeared to be something wrong with 
the figure’s left arm as it slowly stretched 
towards him... 


Hello! Where 


4TH STANCE 


“Applications are invited for two vacancies 
on the Staff of the Library of the University 
of St Andrews’. . .” G.H.B. 


You and I, at this Christmastide, are the last of the Old Brigade of this correspondence 


left to send or to receive greetings. 


although I have nowadays no hope of an answer. 


I send mine to you once more, my old friend and critic, 


| know you retain your interest ; you are 


one of those whose “ activity in retirement puts to shame men twenty years their junior ” 
as the Editor of The Library Review you will have noticed remarks in his Winter, 1948, 
number ; and I often wish you were a better, or anyway a more consistent, correspondent. 
‘ Your ways are not my ways,” you assured me ten or more years ago and ‘although I hold 
that to be the very reason why you should persuade me from them, you keep silence. 
STATISTICS 
I should especially like to discuss with you the article by Dr. Savage which (I choose my 
verb) adorns The L.A. Record for November. What do you think of his carefully cultivated 
axiomatic style, written with the strenuous ease of perfect skill, and carefully revised, to 
make the acids in it more biting ? This is not it, but is rather in its mode : 
Our President has no illusions about Statistics. They do not come in questionable 


shape. 


Resting on the seventh day after an uplifting statistical week, we librarians sigh 
with gratitude for what has been done, but with accelerated determination to do better ; 
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Microfilm 
Copying 


simple... 


speedy 


The Williamson Micro-film Unit 


will copy documents up to 20” x 30”, also 
bound records and books*, on to standard 
35 mm. safety film at a reduction of from 
20:1 to 8:1. 

The controls are simple: the camera shutter 
is released, and the film advanced, by a foot 
pedal, leaving the hands of the operator free 
to handle the documents. The electrically 
controlled camera movement is coupled with 
a mechanism which adjusts the lens, 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO: 


ensuring that the subject is in sharp focus. 
Before operation a field indicator illum- 
inates the exact area covered at any degree 
of reduction. 

The detachable magazine is simple to load 
and takes 100 feet of film, sufficient to record 
800 originals full ‘frame’ size or 1,600 half 
‘frame’ size. 


* A book-holder is available as an accessory. 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF KODAK atin 


Department 103, ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON. E.C.4. Tel.: MANsion House 9936 
and at 11, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. Tel.: BLAckfriars 8918 
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much better. Figures record what we do ; they are quantitative not qualitative and only a 
juggins expects more of them. But measuring success gives us the quantity and we behold, 
against the back-cloth of the possible, how small it is. Big business is built up by a 
knowledge of what our profits really are, and from our returns estimating how much 
more they will be if we plan and work further to understand and to meet the needs of 
our people. Statistics tell us nothing about reading ability ; nor, indeed, does, or can, 
anything but an applied individual or mass intelligence test ; and this might be worked 
out by one of our numerous but rather invisible assistants who have book-knowledge, 
eyes for character, incandescent though concealed enthusiasm, and freedom from the 
devil in us who will teach. 

I wonder if you think that travesty unfair ? I have read his article, as | read everything 
he writes, with the joy with which I listen to the animadversions of my daughter on my own 
doings. ‘ The devil in us who will teach.” Should we not say, “* Really, Dr. Savage ; what 
are you doing now and what have you been doing these many years (when you have not been 
pursuing your even more favourite pastime of ‘ saving the ship’) but teach?” I would not 
have it otherwise, but certainly I can read this article and make every statement in it a debating 
point. It excites controversy as is his customary effect and that, as he once wrote in THE 
Liprary Wor, is “* always a sign of good work.” To be serious, Zenodotus, | hope you 
and I will read it again and often, to help us to smile away our little vanities. 

Tue OLp Srory 

There are some points on which | , too, am uncertain. Dr. Savage is always certain. 
It is an enviable quality. ‘‘ Literature,” says he, ‘ as we are expected to Study it, is mainly 
the history of dead and buried books. But for exams, ‘ the dust on antique time would lie 
unswept,’ and we are better able to serve living people with living literature. . . . Shakespeare 
or Graham Greene is more vital in our work than—well, how many of London’s millions 
have heard of Caedmon or Layamon or Herbert or Akenside or dozens of other obscure 
writers ?”’ The answer to that seems to me to be that the reading of modern books does not 
lead to any consistent knowledge of older books ; moreover, the bracketing of Herbert and 
Akenside shows a lamentable want of literary discrimination ; and we know only too well 
how incurious people can be about their literary heritage and assuredly will rarely if ever be 
Stimulated to curiosity by the methods advocated. This is the one point upon which I join 
issue with Dr. Savage. Whoever else does no¢ know the books of the past, the librarian ought 
and must, and to assert that this knowledge cannot be gained over the years—it will take 
years everyone knows—and therefore should not be indicated in the early training of the 
librarian, is to be unhelpful to our reputation and, what is more important, our purpose. 
Dr. Savage would not be the librarian he is if he had followed his own advice ; he didn’t | am 
sure. 

Our PrestiGE—iIF ANY 
Another expression that has intrigued me comes from the coming-of-age number of 
The Library Review. 1 would join in congratulating Mr. Macleod on his success, because it 
has been won and sustained in a difficult time and he certainly has a volume of testimony to 
encourage him still further. | am concerned here with an Elder Brother’s letter, in ‘‘ Notes 
and News,” in which he tells us of his amusement with those librarians, vocal at conferences, 


of the Fire Brigade, Sanitary Inspector, or what not ; and that is the real measure of their 
importance. When they give tongue in the presence of councillors and bark ‘ ambitiously 
like bull-frogs in an atmosphere that is essentially one of wishful thinking,” a smile flits 
over the faces of the councillors who have a shrewd estimate of their local value. He goes on 
to show how librarians, who pursued further education for years before the official educa- 
tionists, have been shouldered away from it and their work appropriated by these educationists, 
under their new Aét. Much of this may be true, but | still think that the youngsters—or 
oldesters for that matter—who insist upon the importance of their work, and of themselves in 
pursuing it, are right. It has been the curse of our profession that we have allowed the 
bumbles in councils and in other offices in municipal life to treat us contemptuously. We need 
not be discourteous to our committees or to our brother officers if we insist that we are 
their equals, socially, professionally and in education (in the latter often much more than 
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equal), even if our work is beyond their understanding. But—is it beyond their understanding? 
In the course of my life I have been told by a Borough Treasurer that an estimates committee 
did not interest me and it was unnecessary for me to appear. He was informed that I was as 
interested as was he, and would attend. Another officer made the statement that I was not a 
principal officer; I thereupon asked my committee to request the Town Clerk to define a 
principal officer. His definition, ‘‘ an officer solely in charge of a department and responsible 
for its work to the committee in charge of its administration,” cleared up that point. In the 
past twenty years no one has ever questioned my right, or that of the Library, to stand with 
any other officer or department. This may require tact, but it has to be done. Clumsy feet 
will always tread on a worm, but they avoid creatures who have the pluck to strike back. 
The result of just self-assertion is mutual esteem and respect. 
It is 

AN Active Lrprary Worip 
in which we live today. Since the November issue of THe Lisrary Wortp there have been 
ten meetings of librarians if we count the meetings of the L.A. Council on November 24/26th, 
when Mr. Nowell handed over the office he has held so well to Sir Ronald Adam. Why this 
is done in November I am not certain. Anyhow, Mr. Nowell may have happiness for his 
Christmas in the knowledge that when he lays away his invisible wand of office on December 


318t, he does so with the enhanced esteem and gratitude of all librarians. 
Such happiness | wish you, too, at Christmas, as I do to all good librarians everywhere. 


Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves repsonsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘* Levrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—FEdiror, Tur Liprary Worvp. 


Obituary 
SAMUEL CLEMENT BRADFORD, D.Sc. 
JAN. 10, 1878—Nov. 14, 1948 

THERE is no drama, except in the mental world, 
in the life of a librarian. Bradford would have 
recognized that; his life was consecrated to 
the service of the scholar and the seeker after 
knowledge. In that | think he had his reward. 

The faéts of his life any reader of this 
will find at his elbow in Who’s Who. A 
Londoner by birth and education; with a 
do¢torate in science for the University of 
London, his whole working life was spent in 
South Kensington in the liberally-conducted 
Science Library. 

I met him years ago when he served on tite 
Library Association Council. He was not an 
obtrusive debater, but was keen on all those 
techniques which open up knowledge, es- 
pecially scientific knowledge. Thus, in due 
time, he was one of the South Kensington 
group, which included Prof. A. F. C. Pollard, 
Lancaster Jones and Miss M. Gosset, who 
were drawn to the work of the great Belgians, 
Henri La Fontaine and Paul Otlet and the 
Classification Decimale which they had adopted 
and adapted from Dewey to form the basis 
of the universal card bibliography they set out 
in 1895 to accomplish. I do not know if 
Bradford expected that gargantuan enterprise 
ever to be complete, or to be approximately so ; 


| 


he and his fellow workers were concerned to 
forward the use here of the C.D., which is now 
perhaps better known as the Universal Classi- 
fication. To accomplish this they founded the 
British Society for International Bibliography, 
with, | think, Pollard as a first President. 

Thereafter this became a major interest of 
Bradford’s life. He had done several cata- 
logues for the Science Library and was no 
mean author on physics and mathematics ; 
but in his later life his contribution to the 
proceedings of the B.S.I.B. and to Aslib 
Conferences were many. It is in no small way 
due to his influence that many special libraries 
use some part of the U.D.C. and quite a 
number of technical and scientific journals 
print the U.D.C. class-marks on their articles 
to enable their rapid documentation by their 
readers. Up to a year ago he was occupied in 
his retirement at the British Standards Institu- 
tion on the recently published English abridge- 
ment, which the Institution has issued, of the 
U.D.C.—an invaluable work for all library 
students. And he lived long enough to handle 
his new work on Documentation*—the first real 
manual on a little-understood but important 
subject. 

He was a member of the Executive and of 
the Finance committees of the National 
Central Library and in that connexion was 
esteemed as a wise and earnest adviser of that 
institution, which, as he wrote in his last and 


* Crosbey-Lockwood, 1948. 
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recent letter to me, he had seen grow from very 
small beginnings into a great national library. 

| have been privileged to meet him and his 
wife in their charming home; the last time 
barely a fortnight before he passed from it. 
His wife and he were delightful anywhere 
but most in their home where he lived with a 
rose-garden of the sort every flower-lover 
envies. ‘‘ Roses,” he says in Who's Who, were 
his recreation, but he knew them and their 
ways as few men; they were his passion; as 
his delightful rose book bears witness. 

Many will regret the loss of a strong, modest 
and yet most likeable and effective servant of 
libraries and will share in the general sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Bradford. W.C.B.S. 


Personal News 


Miss Pamela Stewart, M.A., F.L.A., Junior 
\ssistant Librarian at the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science for the last 
2 years, appointed to the University College, 
Southampton, as Senior Assistant. 

Mr. K.C. Sussams, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Lowestoft, to be Assistant in Charge, Central 
Lending Library, Folkestone Public Libraries. 


Topicalities 
Edited by ENSER, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 

This month’s publications have created a 
great deal of thought in deciding which is the 
most outstanding publication of the month. 
It is commonly imagined that the larger the 
system, the more money there is available for 
library publications and so, it should follow, 
the emanations of the larger libraries should 
be of a higher Standard of production when 
compared with those published by libraries 
with less financial resources. But, this is often 
untrue. Naturally, the bibliographical contents 
may differ, but the presentation is not neces- 
sarily a matter of high cost. 


NEW ADDITIONS 

ROCHDALE Book List, Autumn, 1948. 
This is the choice for this month, and it proves 
that a small library system can produce a book- 
let of the highest printing level. The cover is 
in royal blue on a mottled grey background 
and the additions are listed under alphabetical 
subject order. The fiction additions are also 
classified, and Mr. Stott omits his name. 

Honourable mentions are several. BATH’S 
The Record, covering six months’ additions. 
CARDIFF'S Health of the people, a selected 
list of books on public health. DERBYSHIRE 
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COUNTY LIBRARY’S New Books, Novem- 
ber, 1948, with a useful note on the year’s 
books on drama and the theatre. DURHAM 
COUNTY LIBRARY’S (Billingham & Haver- 
ton Hill) Library News, Autumn, 1948, with 
exquisite line drawings and admirable annota- 
tions. HALIFAX’S Reader, Oétober, 1948. 
ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, November, 1948, 
and especially the pamphlet The Young Reader. 
SHEFFIELD’S Arab and Jew, which includes 
two maps to explain the Palestine problem. 

What can be done with cyclostyled sheets 
enclosed in printed covers is seen in LIN- 
COLN’S New Books and LUTON’S Techni- 
cal Bulletin. Both avoid the usual typewritten 
look ! 

The fold-over booklet is finding increased 
favour and four examples are a credit to all 
concerned, FULHAM’S Book Marker, ISLE 
OF WIGHT’S New Books, PADDINGTON’S 
Book News and RICHMOND’S Autumn List. 
LECTURES AND FILM SHOWS 

Publications are of a very high standard and 
show that first-class lectures are not the preroga- 
tive of the London aréa. CHATHAM, 
CHESTER, ST. PANCRAS, SHEFFIELD 
and STALYBRIDGE have issued brochures, 
the outstanding being Sheffield’s Film Shows, 
artistically and bibliographically brilliant. 
NEWS 

ISLINGTON held a Book Week for young 
people from O@ober 18th to 23rd, and so did 
READING from November 15th to zoth. 

COLCHESTER opened its new Central 
Library on O€tober 28th. 

S.E.R.L. have issued a most useful booklet 
on its work and funétions. é 

WARRINGTON celebrated its Centenary 
in public library service during November, 
and Mr. Charles Nowell unveiled a plaque in 
commemoration of the event. 

GRAMOPHONE Libraries are the subject 
of much professional interest and two articles 
thereon in the national press are worthy of 
note, namely, in The Observer for O&ober 24th, 
and particularly that in The Daily Mail for 
November roth. Publicity to be welcomed. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
All Reports are for 1947-1948 
Henvon.—Chief Librarian, James E. Walker, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 160,000. Rate, 


4.862d. Income from Rate, £40,137. Total 
Stock,* 156,796. 


Additions, 20,241. With- 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 44 (Season 1946 - 47) 


IN THE PRESS :—Vol. 45 (Season 1947-48) 


Price 58s. 6d. net each 


Reapy :—4TH Gen. INpex (Vols. 31—40) £12 128. 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 


Scientia, Lid. Transition 48 


The new bi-monthly review which presents in trans- 
6 Denmark Street, W.C.2 
TEM. 2522 EDITOR: GEORGES DUTHUIT. ADVISORY 
EDITORS: GEORGES BATAILLE, RENE CHAR, 
DOUGLAS COOPER, MAX-POL FOUCHET, 
Dea STUART GILBERT, EUGENE JOLAS, JEAN-PAUL 
: ling exclusively SARTRE, JEAN WAHL. RECENT CONTRI- 
° BUTORS: ANTONIN ARTAUD, GEORGES 
m BATAILLE, ANDRE BRETON, GEORGES 
DUTHUIT, MAX-POL FOUCHET, ANDRE 
GERM AN MALRAUX, ROBERT MARGARIT, HENR; 
PICHETTE, TRISTAN TZARA, JEAN WAHL, 

ANDRE WARNOD. 


and ‘This new review deserves a warm welcome. ltisa 
successor to the Tr of the b years 
. this first number provides a valuable conspectus 

of the French literary scene.’ —The Listener. 


SPANISH ‘Bearing as it does the honoured name of the most 

adventurous of European pre-war magazines, 
Transition 48 has got Cor to a flying start.’—The 
Sunday Times. 


BOOKS Bi-monthly. No. 3 ready shortly. 27s. 6d. per annum. 


United Kingdom Distributors 
Anglo-French Literary Services 
ta oque. SSUuUC 72 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, 
Ca t s 1 da The London Centre for all French Books. 
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drawals, 18,042. Total Issues, 1,328,449. 
Tickets in use, 131,569. Branches, 4. 1 


Travelling Library. 

The inauguration of a Travelling Library was the 
most important feature of a very busy year. This ex- 
tension of the service was an outstanding success and 
the means of issuing nearly 200,000 books in its eleven 
months’ existence. Total circulation amounted to 
231,800 more than in the previous year. Membership 
of the Libraries represents about 32 per cent. of the 
eStimated population. 


Ipswicu.—Chief Librarian, Miss D. M. 
B.A., P.L.A. Population (est.), 


White, 


100,810. 


Rate, 5.6d. Income from Rate, £14,602. 
Total Stock, 124,168. Additions, 8,054. 
Withdrawals, 3,574. Total Issues, 802,117. 


Tickets held, 74,984. Branches, 4. 1 Deposit 
Station. 
There was a noticeable increase in the use of tech- 
nical books, but overall circulation was below that of 
last year, although there were signs of a recovery in the 


latter part of the year. The opening of the Westbourne 


Branch Library was the chief event of the year. 
\lthough only in temporary premises this latest 
addition to the library syStem was a great success. 

KIDDERMINSTER. — Borough Librarian and 


Curator, L. W. Horsfall, F.L.A. Population 
(est.), 35,650. Rate, 6.47d. Income from Rate, 
£4,985. Total Stock, 33,937. Additions, 
4,366. Withdrawals, 4,134. Total Issues, 
312,824. Tickets in use, 26,409. 

The provision of a new children’s library, which 
was opened during the past year was made possible by 
the conversion of the newsroom. Newspapers are now 
to be found in an alcove of the Museum. This re 
arrangement has liberated valuable space in the adult 
lending department, where now an additional 4,000 
volumes are available. Book circulation was slightly 
below that of last year, but an average daily issue of over 
1,000 was maintained throughout the year. 


LiverPoo..—City Librarian, |. F. Smith, 
F.R.S.A. Population, 769,170. Rate, 3.65d. 


Total Stock, 
Withdrawals, 
Tickets in 


Income from Rate, {97,509. 
§86,562. Additions, 75,403. 
$1,626. Total Issues, 6,222,541. 
force, 194,000. Branches, 22. 
Book circulation reached its highest level since 
1939/1940, and showed an increase of 343,914 when 
compared with the year previous. Increased use has 
been made of the Reference Library and the Piéton 
Reading Room, but a number of Branch Libraries re- 
ported decreased home reading issues. The transfer 
to the Libraries Committee of “* Sudley,” a large house 
with a notable colleétion of piétures, has been completed, 
and it will shortly be opened to the public as a branch 
library, museum and art gallery. The Walker Art 
Gallery Still remains in the occupation of the Ministry 
of Food. A temporary branch library in a prefabricated 
shop is being opened on a Corporation Housing Estate. 
Over 56,700 pieces of music were issued from the 
Music Library during the year. 
MANCHESTER.—Ci/y Librarian, Charles Nowell 
M.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 695,238. 
Income from Rate, £167,961. Total Stock, 
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With- 
6,282,572. 
Branches, 33. 

\ most successful year’s work in the Reference 
Libraries is reported. Consultations were no fewer than 


Additions, 159,408. 
Total Issues, 


1,080,886. 
drawals, 127,903. 
Tickets in use, 373,826. 


114,049 more than in the previous year. Home reading 
issues were below last year by reason of a fall in the use 
of fiétion, but there was a substantial increase in the use 
of all classes of non-tiétional works. There was a slight 
increase in the use of the Junior Libraries. Additions 
to the library system include a temporary distriét library 
at Burnage, a junior library at Crumpsall and libraries 
in convalescent homes. All the Distriét Libraries were 
closed for a fortnight to enable the Staff to take their 
holidays. During the year the MancheSter Public 
Libraries Staff Association was founded “ to promote 
the social, educational and professic mal welfare of the 
Staff."". The Technical Library, merged in the main 
Reference Library since 1937, has been reopened as a 
separate Library. 


RicHMOND (Surrey). Borough Librarian, 
Gilbert Turner, F.L.A. Population, 41,090. 
Rate, 3.88d. Income from Rate, £9,568. 


Total Stock, 77,855. Additions, 4,815. 
Withdrawals, 3,725. Total Issues, 268,682. 
Tickets in force, 20,314. 
The year under review saw the completion of war 
damage repairs, and the putting into operation of the 
eorganization scheme. The Lending Library was 
closed for a fortnight while the rearrangement was put 
into effe&. The Reference Library completed its first 
year of “ open access,” and the use made of it exceeded 
all expectations. Circulation increases are reported from 
all departments, and all classes of literature, making the 
total 68,869 more than that of the previous year. 
Rocuester.—Ci/y Librarian, Frederick Baines, 


\.L.A. Population (est.), 40,360. Rate, 
5.o9d. Income from Rate, £6,546. Total 
Stock, 30,335. Additions, 6,446. With 
drawals, 3,386. Total Issues, 298,861. 
Tickets in force, 23,404. 


A small temporary library was put into service 
until the adaptation of the house, which is to house the 
Strood Branch, was completed. Home reading issues 
were 38,656 more than the total for last year, both adult 
and junior libraries showing much w ider use. No 
record is kept of the use made of the Reference Library, 
but it is reported that the limited accommodation there 
was often taxed to its uttermost. 

Swinpon.— Chief Librarian, Harold Jolliffe, 
F.L.A. Population (eét.), 67,030. Rate, 
7.59d. Income from Rate, £13,524. Total 
Stock, 60,354. Additions, 12,700. With- 
drawals, 3,909. Total Issues, 711,298. 
Tickets in force, 48,157. Branch. 

\lthough the number of registered readers was 
fewer than in the year before, the total circulation 
showed an increase of 78,561. This increase may, ‘in 
some measure, be the outcome of issuing a second 
general ticket to readers desiring one. The Borough's 
first branch library was opened during the year, and, 
although only available in the evening, recorded an issue 
of nearly 10,000 in its first six months. The first full 
year’s working of the Arts Centre is reported here, and 
details the much good work accomplished, 
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Round the Library World 


Nores AND NEws OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AnD SPECIAL L.1BRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The College of William and Mary, Virginia, 
has ceased to include a Department of Library 
Science and has transferred its work in training 
librarians to Madison College, together with 
its collection of books librarianship. 
Madison College, which is thus extending its 
work, is situated at Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Norway has no institution with the official 
title of Royal or National Library but Oslo 
University Library has the right to use the 
words ‘“‘ Norges Riksbibliotek”’ as a secondary 
title. The University Library is also recognized 
in other ways as the Norwegian National 
Library, being the legal depository for 
Norwevian literature as well as the central 
lending research library for the whole country. 
The Library was founded in 1811 and had as a 
nucleus a stock of 29,000 duplicates from the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen and some private 
collections. When it first owned a building of 
its own, in 1817, the Library had increased to 
some 63,000 volumes. Today the University 
Library is by far the largest in Norway, is the 
centre for bibliographical information, and 
its collections include about 1,100,000 volumes, 
26,000 bound newspapers, 6,000 manuscripts, 
132,000 letters, 2,600 music manuscripts, 
1,65¢ papyri, 170 oriental manuscripts, 4,600 
atlases and maps, 468 incunabula, 2,400 
volumes of prints, and extensive collections 
of other material. These occupy some 26 
miles of shelving. The system of recruitment 
of Staff differs considerably from ours. There 
is no higher library school in Norway and 
Oslo University Library has thus to educate 
its own personnel and graduate students from 
all schools enter the library service as paid 
part-time workers, “‘ aspirants,” while continu- 
ing their subject studies for academic degrees. 
They serve 34 hours a day on a three-years’ 
training ‘‘ turnus,” by the end of which they 
normally graduate in their chosen field, but 
do not receive any diploma or certificate in 
librarianship. 

The great differences in both method of 
training and in credit received in library 
training in different countries merits inter- 
national attention: indeed such attention is 
already long overdue. 


In a recent issue we drew attention to 
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LUTTERWORTH 
Forthcoming titles 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
REFORMED DOGMATICS 


AUGUSTE LECERF 


A translation from the French of a valuable critique of 
modern European philosophy from the standpoint of 
Protestant theology. Dy. 8vo. 448 pp. 25s. net. 


THE PLANTING OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 


(Vol. 1) 
Cc. P. GROVES 


The author, who is Professor of Missions at Selly Oak, 
presents a fascinating review of history from the earliest 
times. Starting with a preliminary survey of the land 
and its peoples, he describes Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age, the Church in Egypt and North Africa during the 
Roman period, and the consequences of the rise of Islam. 
Later comes the assault on slavery and the rise of the 
Missions. Dy. 8vo. 320 pp. 21s. net. 


PRESS 


‘LUTTERWORTH PRESS” 


4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 


microcard developments and referred to the 
new publication ‘‘ The Microcard Bulletin.” 
No. 2 of the “ Bulletin” has since been 
published. It is significant that although no 
fewer than 10,000 copies were printed of the 
first ‘‘ Bulletin” the demand has been so 
heavy that a reprint has been necessary. 
‘ Bulletin” No. 2 is in fact a revised reprint 
of No. 1, the opportunity having been taken 
to make a number of important changes and 
additions. Among these changes is an 
intimation of greatly reduced prices for 
separately ordered microcards. Several long 
microcard sets are now ready for delivery 
and more are being completed each week. 
Reading machines are also now ready for 
immediate delivery. The next issue of the 
* Bulletin” will take the form of the first 
catalogue of all microcard titles in stock and 
ready for delivery. 


Considerable progress has been made during 
the year in cataloguing and classifying certain 
sections of the Department of Printed Books 
in the National Library of Wales. New 
accessions to some of the major classes which 
have been completely catalogued are catalogued 
and classified as they are received, but owing 
to lack of staff and accommodation additions 
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to some minor classes remain uncatalogued. 
The National Library will have to face a new 
problem in the near future owing to the heavy 
demands made on time and storage space in 
view of the greatly increased number of maps 
now being published. A microfilm camera of 
the most modern type has been acquired by 
the Library and several orders for microfilm 
reproduction of material in the Library have 
already been executed. The financial year 
closed with the unprecedented debit balance 
of £3,153 6s. 2d. 


The Annual Report of the Scottish Library 
Association rightly draws attention to the 
extraordinary fact that the Committee on 
Libraries of the Advisory Council on Education 
in Scotland does not include even one 
librarian or indeed anyone qualified to speak 
from experience on the administration of 
libraries at the present day. The Association 
finds it difficult to believe that the omission 
was fortuitous or that a body appointed to 
enquire into any other public service would 


omit any representative of the service 
concerned. 
The same Report notices that ‘‘ in Edin- 


burgh the wind continued to whistle through 
the framework of steel beams and girders 
which we thought would by this time have 
been the extended National Library of 
Scotland ; in Glasgow the handsome extension 
to The Mitchell Library, at a more advanced 
Stage than the National Library, and because 
of that all the greater an exasperation to those 
who wished to put it to good use, remained 
unfinished.” 


Dr. Lauriston Sharp, Librarian of the 
University of Edinburgh, is President-elect of 
the Scottish Library Association. We extend 
our cordial good wishes to Dr. Sharp. 


Cornell University Library has received an 
endowment of $50,000 to be known as the 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. E. Gurley Book 
Fund. The income will be used for the 
purchase of research materials. 

It is anticipated that the new Lamont 
Library, Harvard University, will be ready 
for use at the beginning of January, 1949. 
Dedication ceremonies will probably be held 
in conjunction with the January meeting of 
the Board of Overseers and it is hoped that 
the new library may be the headquarters for 


the 1949 meeting of the New England College 
Librarians. 


Wider and more effective use of microfilm 
as a medium of research and communication 
is being promoted by the newly organized 
American Microfilm Center, Washington, D.C. 
The Center is designed primarily to facilitate 
library work. Its 1948-49 programme is 
giving special attention to the reproduction 
of documentary material relating to World 
War II, international affairs, Soviet policies, 
and American history. The informational and 
advisory services of the Center are furnished 
free of charge to libraries. 


The American Council of Learned Societies 
is publishing a series of ‘‘ Current Soviet 
Thought ” studies which are being prepared 
by its Russian Translation Program. 


The Royal Library of the Netherlands now 
receives five copies of every Dutch Govern- 
ment publication, for purposes of exchange. 


New techniques of reproduction of the new 
300-grooves-to-the-inch long-playing micro- 
groove records have made recordings com- 
mercially possible in the field of recorded 
music and such records are now available for 
everyday use. These fine-line slow playing 
recordings were first developed for “ talking- 
book” records by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., of New York. The 
records made by the Columbia Co., play up 
to 45 minutes and complete symphonies and 
musical comedy scores are on one record. 
The saving of money and space'in gramophone 
record libraries will be enormous, and ordinary 
machines and radiograms can be adapted 
to their use, which is likely to prove 
revolutionary. 


The Library of Congress has just completed 
a half-century of work on behalf of the blind 
and the Division for the Blind now has a 
collection of no less than 66,667 volumes and 
pieces. 


An interesting new offset process for book 
illustration developed by Messrs. W. S. 
Cowell, Ltd., Printers and Lithographers, 
Ipswich, was shown at the recent Copenhagen 
Exhibition. The process consists of the use 
of a transparent plastic material on which 
an artist can draw or engrave, and this plastic 
is then used by the printer in the same way 
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as a film positive. The subsequent print 
shows an accurate reproduction of the artist’s 
drawing and the process is extremely economi- 
cal as camera work and retouching are no 
longer necessary. 


In a recent article in The New Statesman and 
Nation Mr. Michael Joseph prediéts a probable 
publishing slump in the not very distant future. 
This will surprise many people, but Mr. 
Joseph knows what he is talking about. 
Among the points he makes are these: 
customers are no longer so eager to buy 
books; paper and other materials, skilled 
labour and new machinery are gradually 
becoming more plentiful, and a danger of 
over-production threatens us. Nevertheless 
we ourselves believe that it will be a long time 
before the world of education, at any rate, 
is in a satisfa€tory position so far as books are 
concerned. 


Cambridge University Library Syndicate 
has appointed Professor Haloun to be Honorary 
Curator of the Chinese books. 


Edinburgh University Press is a new venture 
in publishing. It is hoped that it will become 
the medium for publishing books of high merit 
both literary and academic. Works which are 
regarded as important contributions to know- 
ledge will be issued in a separate series of 
“ University Publications.” It is the intention 
of the Press that all the books it issues shall 
represent the highest traditions of Scottish 
typography and book-produéttion. The first 
work to be issued by this new University Press 
is Dr. D. E. Rutherford’s Substitutional Analysis. 


In The Medical Bookman and Historian (Vol. 2, 
1948), Mr. William S. Mitchell, Sub-Librarian 
of Aberdeen University, deals interestingly 
and learnedly with Jean Bauhin the elder, a 
fragment of whose hitherto unrecorded trans- 
lation into French of Book V of Galen’s De 
Simplicium medicamentorum facultatibus he dis- 
covered in Aberdeen University Library. Mr. 
Mitchell followed this account by a full colla- 
= of the fragment in The Library, ser. V, 

ol. 2. 


The International Association of Egyptolo- 
gists is publishing through E. J. Brill of Leiden, 
a useful bibliographical tool called Asnua/ 
Egyptological Bibliography. The compiler is 
Jozef M. A. Janssen, who provides a resumé 
in English of all French works listed, and in 


French of works in English. The first volume, 
for 1947, has just appeared. 


The United States Book Exchange (USBE) 
will undertake a comprehensive programme for 
international exchange of publications during 
the coming months. USBE has taken over the 
assets, materials, office and Staff of the well- 
known American Book Center, and is intended 
to be a permanent non-governmental agency 
for the colleétion, listing, exchange and 
distribution of printed materials from and 
among national exchange centres in other 
countries, individual libraries, institutions and 
scholarly associations in countries where 
centres do not exist, and libraries and institu- 
tions in the U.S.A. Eventually USBE hopes to 
become a bibliographic and operations centre 
which will be able to offer information on a 
world-wide basis and to handle for exchange 
all types of printed and filmed material. 
Institutions participating in the Exchange may 
be located in any country in the world. 


University and Special 


Libraries Section 
THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM 


By Witrrip Bonser, Ph.D., F.L.A. 
University librarian 

Nearly every provincial University in this 
country has acquired a new central building 
during the present century, but Birmingham 
is one of the very few that has not been so 
fortunate. Its library is still—like the Uni- 
versity itself—housed in three different build- 
ings. The books of the Faculties of Science 
and Commerce are in the buildings which 
were erected at Edgbaston some forty years 
ago: those of the Faculty of Medicine are in 
the new Medical School which was opened 
immediately before the second world-war, 
while the main library and the books of the 
Faculty of Arts still remain in the old building 
which was founded as Mason College in 
Edmund Street in 1880. 

Plans for a new central library have been 
drawn by the University architeé&t, Mr. Verner 
Rees, and are, in my opinion, as near to ideal 
as can be for satisfying all the requirements of 
a modern University Library. The schedule 
of what I considered to be essential for such a 
plan was published in the Journal of Documenta- 
tion two years ago! and these have been most 


‘Journal of Documentation, vol. 2, 1946. pp. 76-79. 
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ably interpreted by the architect. Unfortunately 
present conditions do not allow of these plans 
seeing fruition, nor do | anticipate any possi- 
bility for their erection for many years to come. 

Similarly, plans for a new medical library 
exist on paper only. These have been drawn 
by the architects of the Medical School, Messrs. 
Lanchester & Lodge. They show a distinét 
family resemblance to those of the proposed 
central library, especially with regard to the 
Stack. The library was not built at the same 
time as the rest of the building, but has re- 
mained in temporary, and most inadequate 
quarters, in the basement ever since. 

Yet, in spite of obtaining no new central 
building, the library has hitherto managed to 
secure new territory when it became necessary 
to expand. If, however, the intake of new 
books continues at the present accelerated 
rate to which one is becoming accustomed in 
these post-war years, the library will be in a 
very serious difficulty in the not. far distant 
future. Durine the war, the block-grant to the 
library was only {£2,600 a year, today it is 
over £12,000. The number of books, periodi- 
cals, ete., which can be purchased in conse- 
quence (in spite of the increase in the cost of 
books) is now, to quote the number acquired 
last session, Over 19,000 a year. 

In looking back over the twenty years in 
which | have been Librarian at Birminghan, | 
can contemplate with intense satisfaction the 
vreat Strides the Library has made and the 
corresponding amount of its usefulness to all 
the departments of the University to which 


it is an essential servant. In 1929 the number of 


books (including pamphlets and music) which 
it contained was 125,000, today it is rapidly 
approaching 350,000. Then the number added 
during one session was 7,000, now including 
donations, it is over 19,000, nearly three times 
as many. During the twenty years, the number 
of the Staff has more than doubled and its 
quality has vastly improved: then there were 
only 3 graduates among them, today there are 
12, and though this is not by any means a 
guarantee of quality, it is at least indicative 
that the University is willing to utilise its own 
products to the best advantage. Apart from 
the Librarian there are two Sub-Librarians 
(one at Edgbaston and one at Edmund Street) 
and four Assistant Librarians. The rest of the 
Stat? are technical (both senior and junior) 
or clerical (Librarian’s secretary and 6 typists). 

But perhaps the most striking comparative 
figures are those of borrowing from and 
lending books to, other libraries. Twenty years 


ago this practice was in its infancy. It is in the 
period between the two wars that this has, 
most fortunately, become the recognised 
practice for the provision of the more occa- 
sionally wanted book for the specialist reader. 
During the session 1928-29 the University 
borrowed in this way 65 books and lent 19; 
during the past session it borrowed no less 
than 1,472 and lent 1,616. In fact, the packing 
and unpacking of the books that pass to and 
fro is consuming an inordinate amount of 
time for members of the junior Staff. 

The scheme of classification in use at Bir- 
mingham is that of the Library of Congress. 
This had been adopted by my predecessor, who 
had reclassified the whole library at the same 
time as continuing its full service. But, despite 
this great feat, he unfortunately committed 
the error of a too hasty introduction and failed 
in certain ways to adapt the scheme to conform 
with the teaching in the University. Since any 
scheme of classification should be the servant 
and not the master of the users, it has since 
had to be modified in various seétions, and 
also added to as various new subjects have 
developed. The cataloguing rules are those 
of the code of the Library Association and the 
(American Library Association, but these again 
have been modified to suit Birmingham’s re- 
quirements, and they are constantly being 
revised and added to. <A subject (classified) 
catalogue is maintained as well as that by 
authors. 

The Library is governed by a Committee 
consisting of eleven members: the Vice- 
Chancellor (chairman), the Vice-Principal 
(deputy chairman), two professors each from 
the Faculties of Arts, Science and Medicine, 


one professor each from the Faculties of 


Commerce and Law, and the Librarian. Its 
functions are to look to the general welfare 
of the Library, to direct its policy, and through 
the chairman, to present its requirements to 
the University Council. But book seleétion is 
not one of its funétions. This is in the hands 
of the professor in each case, due influence 
being exercised over him by the Librarian, 
if necessary. This method of selection secures 
the prompt ordering of books and avoids 
the delay which would result from waiting for 
committees—which is especially important in 
these days of book production in short quan- 
tities. Only in the case of the purchase of 
large and expensive works such as encyclo- 
paedias or of books which concern more than 
one department does the actual selection of 
books fall to the Committee. 
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The size of the book-buying fund allocated 
to each department is determined partly by 
the size of the department, partly by its im- 
portance, and partly by the relative cost of the 
books which it requires. For instance, a de- 
partment which depends on the provision of 
expensive periodicals for its research work 
(such as Chemistry), or whose books contain 
many expensive plates (such as Classical 
\rchaeology) would command a higher alloca- 
tion than one whose books cost less. 


Birmingham University has a modern library 
of up-to-date works for research and student 
use: it unfortunately lacks the treasures so 
abundantly possessed by the older Universities. 
To help to compensate for this lack, a small 
fund has of late years been put aside for the 
purchase of books published before the year 
1800. Such books, however, are not bought 
as luxuries, but rather as necessities, since they 
are source material which has not been re- 
printed during the last century and a half. 


The portion of the Library of greatest value 
is probably its large collection of current 
periodicals. This feature Birmingham shares, 
of course, with the libraries of the other pro- 
vincial Universities. The spate of new periodi- 
cals during the post-war period has consumed 
a large proportion of the increased grant re- 
ceived. The Library has also made it its 
business to purchase a large number of the 
back volumes of sets to which it was pre- 
viously subscribing, but for which funds had 
been insufficient to procure the entire set 
when the periodical was added to the current 
list. 

The Library maintains over 2,000 current 
periodicals which necessitates the entering up 
each year of over 18,000 parts. They cost 
a goodly proportion of the annual income : 
those in science and medicine being, of course, 
the largest number and the most expensive. 
About 800 of our periodicals are published 
in the British Isles, and of the foreign the 
American are the most numerous, markedly 
so now that the German, which used to pre- 
dominate both in numbers and price, are so 
few. 

In the Medical School, research in each 
department is so closely inter-connected that 
the periodicals are centralised in one room: 
they are even bought out of one fund. But in 
Science, where there are many departmental 
libraries, the more important periodical sets 
have found their way into these. From the 
point of view of the professor and his research 


team this has obvious advantages in that he 
has so much of his research material on the 
spot. If each department could afford to keep 
a departmental librarian, the Librarian would 
have less to say against the evils of decentralisa- 
tion, for this would at least stop the tendency 
of books to disappear. 

Not until the new Central Library is built 
is there any possibility of centralising all the 
material now so scattered. ‘Then, if sufficient 
Staff is provided, including many juniors to be 
despatched with books as required to different 
parts of the building, possibly the ideal cen- 
tralised library, at least from the Librarian’s 
point of view, may be brought into existence. 
But no such library, | fear, will appear in 
bricks and mortar in my time, though it has 
been my ambition to leave my mark on the 
new buildings which have been a matter of the 
greatest interest to me. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


Book Auction Recorps, a Priced and Anno- 
tated Annual Record of London, New York 
and Edinburgh Book-Auétions. Vol. 44. 
Stevens & Stiles. {2 18s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 44 of this indispensable guide for Book- 
Colleétors, Booksellers and Librarians contains nearly 
19,500 records and covers the period from Sept., 1946 
to Aug., 1947. Appendices contains a selection of Fine 
Manuscripts, a Glossary of Points and an Index of 
works not entered under their author’s names. 


Tue Lisrary Association YEAR Book, 1948. 
Port. The Library Association. 

This excellent Year Book has now resumed praéti- 
cally its pre-war form and will be doubly welcomed 
owing to the complete list of Members it contains. The 
Bibliography of suggested text and reference books is 
comprehensive, but many of the important works are 
unfortunately unobtainable at the present time, except 
rarely in secondhand condition and sometimes at greatly 
enhanced prices. To quote only one instance, Gordon 
Duff’s “ Early Printed Books,” originally published at 
6s. od., now fetches over {2 a copy. 

Prepeek (A.) A History of Libraries in Gt. 
Britain and North America, transl. by L. S. 
Thompson. American Library Association. 
$3.25. 


An interésting summary of British and American 
Library history. It is regrettable to notice that the notes 
containing many faéts of very considerable interest, are 
relegated to the end of the book, which necessitates a 
constant turning backwards and forwards of the leaves. 
This arrangement should always be avoided and the 
notes placed in their proper place, at the foot of the page. 
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RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Suggestions for the 
Organization of Libraries in India. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 5s. 
net. 

Mr. Ranganathan’s recent visit to this country has 
drawn special attention to the work he has been doing 
for many years on behalf of the Library Systems of 
India. The book under review appeared first in 1946, 
but it will come as new material to English readers. 
The author's intention is to relate library activities with 
educational organizations and to aid in the development 
of individual instruction. Full value is given to the 
National Library System. 

Taytor (Margaret S.) Fundamentals of Praéti- 
cal Cataloguing. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

This book is number VIII of a series entitled 
“ Praétical Library Handbooks.”” The history of cata- 
loguing and the present day methods are described in 
great detail. No recent changes have been overlooked 
which should make it an indispensable book for Students. 
While the work is useful as an introduétion to begin- 
ners Chapter IX, dealing with special methods of 
Cataloguing, will make it of value to experienced 
librarians and indeed to all who make extensive use of 
Public and Special Libraries. 

Toronro Pusiic Liprary. Reading in 
Toronto, 1947. Being the 64th Annual 
Report of the Toronto Public Library 
Board. Toronto, [1948]. 

A curious feature of this booklet.is that the whole 
of the seétion containing the Chief Librarian’s Annual 
Report is devoted to an account of the generous gift of 
1,500 children’s books sent by the people of Canada on 
behalf of the Canadian Library Association to the 
Bethnal Green Public Libraries. Detailed reports and 
Statistics of the normal work of the Libraries are given 
by other officers. Historically “ Reading in Toronto ”’ 
has special interest as demonstrating one way in which 
that kinship between the peoples of Britain and Canada 
was evidenced during the second world war, and to 
Bethnal Green the Report must have a very great 
significance. 

(Laura S$.) Woodrow Wilson. A 
Selected Bibliography of his Published 
Writings, Addresses and Public Papers. 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 11s. 6d. net. 

This selected list of Woodrow Wilson's writings 
and speeches contains all that the average reader and 
Student is likely to want. References are given to 
Standard editions and reprints which will be found in 
most [American] libraries. 


GENERAL 
Liprary OF ConGress. An Album of American 
Battle Art, 1755-1918. 150 plates. Washing- 
ton, 1947. $5. 

The military paintings, engravings, drawings and 
photographs relating to the Wars of the Republic from 
the Revolution to the First World War. One hundred 
and fifty fine plates illustrate the subject. 

ANnprEW and Boyp (Frances) Western Union 
UNA’s Guide to European Recovery. Pre- 
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pared for the United Nations Association, 
Hutchinson. tos. 6d. net. 

A guide to European Planning. The book is 
divided into four parts, setting out the European scene, 
the history of Europe’s lost unity, attempts at European 
Unity and, finally, efforts towards the re-organisation of 
Europe in recent years. There are a number of appen- 
dices including speeches by the late Aristide Briand, 
and Churchill, and a bibliography of works on federal 
union. 


THe AND Writers’ WxHo’s Wuo, 
First post-war edition. Shaw Pub. Co. 
30s. od. net. 

The first post-war edition of the only complete 
Standard Literary and Reference Guide is packed with 
data on Publishing and the Press today. The 13,000 
biographies of leading writers, articles by A. J. 
Cummings, John Lehmann, L. A. G. Strong and many 
others, the registers of publications, publishers, libraries, 
ete., make it invaluable to all conneéted with literature, 
journalism and especially libraries. 


Bearon (Cecil) Portrait of New York. Illus. 


Batsford. 16s. od. net. 

The author has attempted to bring his book up 
to date, as he himself modestly declares, but his “ cata- 
logue of impressions ” has been praétically re-written 
and now forms an absorbing account of the great 
American Metropolis. 


BerriepALe Kerrnu (A.), Ed. Selected Speeches 
and Documents on British Colonial Policy, 
1763-1917. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

A handy volume in “ The World Classics,” 
printed on India paper and running to 382 pages in 
Parts I to V, dealing with Canada and Australia, and 
402 pages in Parts VI—IX concerning South Africa, 
The Relations of the Dominions to Foreign Powers and 
The Unity of the Empire, etc. The works were pre- 
viously issued in two separate volumes. 


Bisnop (W. J.) and Marneson (N. M.) 
Medicine and Science in Postage Stamps. 
Illus. Harvey & Blythe. 7s. 6d. 


The study of Postage Stamps has advanced a Stage 
when as in this volume they are looked at from the 
point of view of the subjects portrayed upon them. 
The 32 pages of illustrations show most of the Stamps 
issued in connection with medical and scientific celebra- 
tions. These are followed by an. extensive bibliography 
of the subjeét and finally by a very interesting bio- 
graphical list of the principal people whose portraits 
or discoveries are shown on the stamps. 

Bropriss (Gerald) The English Game. A 
Cricket Anthology. Illus. Hollis & Carter. 
1os. 6d. net. 

The anthology is divided into eight parts in which 
every aspeét of cricket is dealt with by well-known and 
less well-known writers during the 300 years. 
Andrew Lang, Dickens, Charles Lamb, Fanny Burney, 
Pierce Egan, John Keats and an unknown Frenchman 
who writes not to inform the public of the way in which 
to play cricket, but to offer them his “ regrets that some 
people, sensible, polished and well-raised, can find 4 
pleasure to take in a labour so dangerous ” are among 
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SUBJECT INDEX of BOOKS 


Published up to and including 1880 
New Series 


R. A. PEDDIE 


* Mr. Peddie, by his unstinted and singlehanded labour and his patient research, has earned 
the gratitude of bibliographers and librarians the world over.’’—Library Association Council. 


LIMITED EDITION, ROYAL 8vo, CLOTH, MOROCCO BACK £12-12-0 NET 


GRAFTON & CO. 


LIBRARIES AND 


THE MATERIALS 
OF 


LOCAL HISTORY 


By 
JOHN L. HOBBS 


(Chief Librarian, Shrewsbury) 


Demy 8vo pp. 224 7 plates 
12s. 6d. net. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
COPTIC HOUSE 
51 GREAT RUSSELL St., W.C.1 


‘Cataloguing 


A Textbook for use in Libraries 


IVth EDITION 


By 


HENRY A. SHARP 
(Chief Librarian, Croydon) 


Demy 8vo pp.xiv.388 12 plates 
25s. net. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
COPTIC HOUSE 
51 GREAT RUSSELL St., W.C.1 
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the many represented in the book, There are many 

illustrations which will interest people who, like John 

Stuart Mill, “ never played at cricket.” 

Exvreuas Levi. The History of Magic, 
by A. E. Waite. Fourth edition. 
illus. Rider. 25s. od. net. 

Few Students of the occult hay e remained ignorant 
of the work of Eliphas Levi, but so great a demand has 
there been for the English translation that a new edition 
has recently been called for. Mr. A. E. Waite’s Preface 
contains a true and interesting appreciation of the work, 
Fisner (W. Singleton) and Hoyre (J.) Africa 

Looks Ahead. The Life Stories of Walter 
and Anna Fisher of Central Africa. Illus., 
some in colour. Pickering. 15s. od. 

The biography of Dr. Fisher, who left England 
with his family to become a teacher and missionary in 
Central Africa. Dr. Fisher is well known for the 
excellent work he did during his lifetime. 
Franks (A. HH.) Approach to the 

Illus. Pitman. 21s. od. net. 

The ever increasing interest in choreography and 
the ballet fully justifies this clever exposition of the art 
The author is the assistant editor of “ The Dancing 
Times,’ and is therefore well qualitied to treat of his 
subjeét from the first five positions to the most up-to- 
date theories and praétice of dancing in every form. 
The t ook is beautifully produced with excellent illustra- 
tive matter and may be highly recommended. 


transl. 
Port., 


Ballet. 


Garden Flowers 
16 col. 


GaTHorNE-Harpy (Robert) 

from plates by Jane Loudon.” 

plates. Batsford. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Loudon, from whose works the illustrations 
are reproduced, was not only a flower-painter, but an 
experienced gardener and botanist. Her husband was a 
well known landscape gardener and the author of 

“Arboretum et Fruticetum Britanicum,”’ one of” the 

most comprehensive books on fruit trees ever written. 
Mrs. Loudon’s six volumes on garden- and greenhouse 
flowers are the best known of her books. The illustra- 
tions are not only charming to look at, but also botani- 
cally correét. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has written short 
notes on Mrs. Loudon’s work and flower-painting in 
the early nineteenth century, which make this well- 
produced book a pleasure to everyone. 

Guass (Frederick |.) Drawing, Design and 
Craft-Work. For Teachers, Students, etc. 
Fourth Edition. L[llus., some col. Batsford. 
16s. od. net. 

Some fourteen years’ teaching experience have 
given the author a deep insight into the many problems 
with which the beginner has to struggle and have made 
this book an encyclopaedia of useful and valuable 
suggestions. There are chapters on the materials used 
for drawing, perspective, light and shade, textures, etc., 
etc. The section of Craft-Work includes articles on 
wood-block and linoleum printing, paper-work, and 
Stencilling. The most important part of the book is 
that dealing with the principles of design in which 
are shown not only good, but also bad examples of 
what should and should not be done. 155 plates, 
some of which are coloured, with numerous illustrations 
supplement the text. The section dealing with wood- 
block and linoleum printing in this edition has been 
revised by Professor A. W. Seaby. 
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Gray (Basil), Rajput Painting, 
Introduction and Notes by Basil Gray. 
Mughal Painting with an Introduétion and 
Notes by J. V. S. Wilkinson. Col. plates, 
Faber. 8s. 6d. net each. 

Faber’s Gallery of Oriental Art is a series which 
will give to the world a new vista of Art in the East, 
The volumes are beautifully illustgated in colour and are 
issued at a price within the reach of everyone. No one 
could be better qualified to deal with the subjeét than 
Mr. Basil Gray, the Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in 
the British Museum. In future volumes which are to 
appear in the series there will be included an intro- 
duétion by an authoritative scholar, and an account of 
each school will be given, describing its historical 
background. ‘The publishers are to be complimented 
on this series which follows but is entirely separate 
from their well known Faber Gallery. 

HALDANE (James) Trekking among Moroccan 

5 5 
Tribes. Illus., some in col. Pickering. 
15s. od. net. 

For thirty years the author studied the mind and 
heart of the Arab and colleéted material of great in- 
terest concerning him. Mr. Haldane shows a sense of 
humour which relieves some of the more serious events, 
Haypon (Glen) On the Meaning of Music. 

\ Leéture. The Library of Congress : The 
Louis Charles Elson Memorial Fund. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free. 

This 26 page leéture will not supply the information 
that an ignoramus might require on the meaning of 
music. The author was faced at the outset by the two 
major difficulties, the complicated nature of the realities 
under consideration and the ambiguities of language. 
Professor Haydon has produced a lecture in which his 
own knowledge and intelligent appreciation of music 
must be met by similar qualities in the listener if he is 
to weigh wisely all that the leéturer wishes to convey 
and explain. A portion of only one sentence will serve 
to illustrate the level of the leéture : “. . . the meaning 
of music is in itself non-musical, a reality existing in- 
dependent of the tonal-rhythmic pattern communicated 
by it.” 

HeLotsk AND ABELARD. Col. illus. by E. A. 
Cox. Reprinted from the first English 
edition. F. Lewis. 25s. od. net. 

A beautiful reprint which will delight students of 
this famous romance. 

Hunr (G. E. Cyril) The Life and Works of 
William James Mueller of Bristol. Illus. 
F. Lewis. {5 5s. od. net. 

One of the eminent landscape painters of the 
British School, W. J. Mueller, died just over a hundred 
years ago at the c arly age of thirty-three. He was of an 
intensely keen and earnest temperament and, as is cet- 
tainly remarkable in an artist, was anxious to fulfil every 
professional engagement. An_ indefatigable worker, 
many of his water-colour sketches were produced in 
less than an hour. His gift of seizing at once upon the 
piéturesque, and the mastery with which he treats the 
most difficult subjeéts has given him the name of “ the 
greatest of sketchers.” The present volume has been 
undertaken with the intention of producing a standard 
work on the painter. 
cluding nine coloured plates, give 


Forty-four reproductions, in- 
a fuller compre- 
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hension of the artist’s work. The edition is limited to 


five hundred copies. 

Tue Mipp.e East, 1948. Aden, Afghanistan, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, 
lrag, Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine, 
Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, Turkey with a 
section on the League of Arab States. Illus. 
Europa Publications. sos. od net 

\ comprehensive volume containing information 
on the thirteen countrics now included in the so-called 
“ Middle East.” A few omissions have been un- 
avoidable, 
Yemen, the Sultanates of Muscat and Oman and 
various other small Moslem countries situated in the 
\rabian Peninsula. Owing to the disturbed conditions 
now existing in Palestine, the data have been brought 
only to May of this year when the British Government 
ceased to be the Mandatory Power. Bibliographies are 
appended to each seétion and there is a fairly compre- 
hensive Who's Who of well-known figures in the 
various countries. Maps are provided in order to 
elucidate the exaét position of the various States. 
Morton (H. V.) In Search of South Africa. 

lilus. Methuen. ros. 6d. net. 

Mr. Morton made the trip to Africa in thirty-six 
hours by air, thus obtaining a glimpse of the vast 
continent Stretched before him. He has written an 
exhaustive Study of the various distriéts in the South 
through which he passed. Good advice to the traveller 
permeates his pages and the whole represents something 
more than a holiday trip which should be read and 
appreciated by all who would wish to follow in his 
footsteps. A short bibliography, a glossary, and a 
comprehensive index are included. 

NurNnBerG (Walter) Lighting for Portraiture, 
Technique and Application. Illus. Focal 
Press. 17s. 6d. net. 

Photographers, amateur and professional, will 
revel in this technical description of lighting for every 
variety of camera portraiture. By following instructions 
closely they will not only save much time but also 
severe disappointment when they st dy results. Mr. 
Nurnberg is not only a photographer but an artist, and 
he realises that his aim is not only to produce a picture 
that represents the subject’s looks but also his person- 
ality. For many years he has Studied his art and the 
book he has produced covers every aspeét of it, from 
full face, three-quarter face, to profile lighting. After 
that he deals with the lighting of backgrounds and 
lighting combinations. The illustrations and diagrams 
make the complicated subjeét as clear as can be, but 
even then the author is not entirely satisfied, for he 
closes with the injunétion to the reader not to think 
that when he has mastered so much he has come to the 
end of the necessary effort, as there can be no resting 
on acquired knowledge. 

OLLaRD (S.), Bonn (M. F.) and others. (Eds). 
A Dittionary of English Church History. 
Mowbray. 25s. od. net. 

The third edition of this work has become accepted 
as the most important dictionary on its subjeé. Since it 
was first issued in 1912, many articles have been com- 
pletely rewritten by leading members of the Church of 
England. In addition to a number of biographies there 
are contributions on Ecclesiastical Art, Relics, etc. A 
Standard book that cannot be too highly recommended. 
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Sueep (F. J.), Ed. The Guest-room Book. 
Illus. Sheed and Ward. tos. 6d. net. 

The phrase “bedtime Stories’ has become a 
classic and if we follow Mr. Sheed’s ideas we shall soon 
have “ gueSt-room Stories "’ to add to it. How many 
hosts know their visitors’ tastes in reading ? They can 
only try and please them one and all, and by combining 
in one volume a variety of difierent kinds of reading they 
can achieve this desirable aim. Here we have a full- 
length murder story (By Eric Shepherd) sandwiched 
between sixty pieces of prose and verse, dealing of 
many matters, especially love, and also of death, and 
other “ unrelate 1 subjeéts. 

(Sacheverell) Tropical Birds. From 
plates by John Gould. 16 col. plates. Bats- 
ford. 6s. 6d. net. 

John Goald, whose books appeared over a period 
of 66 years, was the most famous of British authors on 
ornithology. He illustrated his books himself with the 
assistance of his wife. To trace some very rare tropical 
birds he had to travel through the Australian Bush and 
at times he endured great dangers. In spite of this, he 
illustrated forty-one large folio volumes with as many 
as 2,999 plates. In this book, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
has chosen some of the most beautiful plates from 
Gould’s works. He has also written a short introduétion 
with notes on the illustrations. Considering that 
Gould’s books are beyond most people’s means today, 
this little volume with its excellent reproduétions will 
be very much appreciated. 

Smirn (H. A.) The Law and Custom of the 
Sea. Stevens. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ practical guide for all serving at sea. It is 
apparently the only book of its kind and gives all the 
relevant laws without going too much into detail. 
The book is intelligibly written and is devoid of refer- 
ences to works which cannot normally be consulted. 
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Sowersy (A. L. M.), Ed.  Dittionary of 
Photography. 17th edition. Fountain Press. 
15s. od. net. 

The latest edition of this well-known Standard 
work has been completely revised and contains refer- 
ences to everything of interest to photographers. The 
alphabetical arrangement has been retained and makes 
it easy to tind the required information. There is also a 
list of books on photography. 

Went (David) The Moon Upside Down. 
Frontis. illus. James Barrie. 1os. 6d. net. 

rravels in the Far East during the first period of 

peace make a readable volume largely in the style of a 
diary and replete with many Strange chara¢ters, in- 
cluding a parrot and a puppy with the intriguing name 
ot Bougy-Wougy whose greatest ambition was to 
catch a ginger kitten, and who loved “Any book not too 
tough to eat.”” Joys and tragedies during the clash of 
nations abound in these pages. 

Winuiams (Arnold) The Common Expositor. 
\n account of the Commentaries on Genesis, 
1527-1633. Illus. North Carolina University 
Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
22s. od. net. 

Phe title of this work, though perfectly appropriate, 
might mislead one into expecting a book of interest only 
to theologians. The author, however, who is Assistant 
Professor of English at Michigan State College, has 
written for a less specialized group of readers and, 
while he has not gone into many points which the 
exegete tinds interesting, has produced a book of out- 
Standing importance to the Milton egthusiast and to 
the Student of Renaissance civilisation. As an eminent 
authority on Milton has recorded: “An astonishing 
amount of new light has been shed upon Paradise Lost.” 
The intelligentsia of the Renaissance read the Genesis 
commentaries with much the same attention and, to 
them, immediate interest, as we, unfortunately, devote 
to works on atomic power and international politics. 
Not only Milton but also Spenser, Raleigh, Donne, 
Burton and Sir Thomas Browne were profoundly 
influenced by the commentaries. Hence The Common 
Expositor provides a new chapter in the history of 
Renaissance civilisation and scholarship. The book 
includes, in addition to illustrations of title-pages, ctc., 
a bibliography, a careful scrutiny of which has not 
revealed any error or serious omission. 

Witson (Margery) The New Etiquette, the 
Modern Code of Social Behaviour. New 
revised edition. Illus. Lippincott. 30s. net. 

It would appear that this revised edition of a well- 
known work on Social exigencies is adapted chiefly 
to the rushing modern methods of the United States 
but it deserves to be better valued on this side, where of 
late many slips in ordinary manners have shocked and 
annoyed not only the man in the Street (by man naturally 
woman is included) but the so-called higher classes. 
Courtesy and kindliness to all and sundry are the key- 
notes of the new etiquette and it is to be hoped that 
many will profit by the publication of methods of 
obtaining them. What to do and how to do it should 
be Studied in the form Miss Wilson gives it by everyon: 
wishing to attain a pleasurable position amongst 
Strangers as well as amongst friends of their own. 


Owing to pressure of space we have reluctantly been 
obliged to hold over the reviews of novels and 
juvenile books until our next issue—Ep., Liprary 
WORLD. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, Nov., 1948.— 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, No. 19.— 
BRITISH BOOKS TO COME, Nov., 1948.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, Nov., 1948.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, <Aug.,  1948.— 
THEATRE, Autumn, 1948.—WHITEHAVEN RE- 
VIEW, Nov., 1948.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLE. 
TIN, O€., 1948. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eptror, 
Tue Liprary Worvp.” 
November, 1948. 

Sir,—You may be interested to know that 
we have recently established a Gramophone 
Record Library in the Libraries Department 
of the County Borough of Burnley. This is the 
first Gramophone Record Library to be formed 
in the North of England. The funds were 
provided for a record cabinet and a nucleus 
collection of 800 records, representing some 
180 works, consisting of concertos, operas, 
oratorios, symphonies, etc., by the Trustees 
of the Edward Stocks Massey Bequest. A 
special cabinet was purchased to contain the 
records and this cabinet was fitted with card 
catalogue drawers and storage compartments 
for records. 

The records are issued to individuals, 
groups, societies, clubs, etc., on special Record 
Library Tickets. No deposit is charged and 
borrowers may take out six records or a com- 
plete work at any time. 

The Library was inaugurated on the 19th 
O&ober, at a Gramophone Record Recital. 
This recital and the subsequent interest in the 
Record Library has been so great that the 
Libraries Committee have decided to organise 
a series of five gramophone recitals during the 
winter months. It may be of interest to your 
readers to know that since the first issue of 
records to borrowers on the 2oth Oétober, 
over 2,000 records have been issued and 
approximately 300 persons have joined for thé 
specific purpose of borrowing records. 

Damage to records has been negligible sé 
far, one record only being rendered useless. 

This Record Library forms a_ valuable 
addition to the Massey Music Library, which 
contains over 8,600 items, consisting of books 
scores, miniature scores, individual songs, etes 
and we can now say with assurance that we 
are providing a complete service as far @% 
music is concerned. 

Yours, etc., 
RicHarp 
The Central Library, Borough Librariat 
Burnley. 
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